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ASOPH UL DOULAH. 


HE Vizier always ſets out upon his 


L annual hunting party as ſoon as the 
cold ſeaſon is well ſet in; that is, about the 
beginning of December ; and he ſtays out 


till the heats, about the beginning of 


March, force him back again, During 
this time, he generally makes a circuit of 
country from four to fix hundred miles 


always bending his courſe towards the | 


ſkirts of the Northern Mountains, where 
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the country, being wild and uncultivated, 


is the moſt proper for game, 


When he marches, he takes with him, 
not only his houſehold and Zenana, but all 
his Court, and a great part of the inha- 
bitants of his capital. Beſides the imme- 
diate attendants about his perſon, in the 


various capacities of Rhidmitgars, Fraſhes, 


Chobdars, Harcaras, Mewatics, &c. whith 
may amount to about two thouſand, he is 
attended in camp by five or fix hundred 
horſe, and ſeveral battalions of regular ſe- 


poys, with their field-pieces. He takes 


with him about four or five hundred ele- 
phants; of theſe ſome are broke in for 


riding, ſome for fighting, ſome carry bag- 


gage, and the reſt are reſerved for clearing 


the jungles and foreſts of the game: of the 
i firſt kind, there are always twenty or 
thirty ready capariſoned, with Howdabs and 
Amarys, that attend cloſe behind the one 


he rides upon himſelf, that he may change 


| occaſionally to any of them he likes; or he 
ſometimes permits ſome of his attendants 


to 


\ 
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to ride upon them. He nas with him about 


five or ſix hundred ſumpter horſes, a great 
many of which are always led ready ſaddled 
near him; many of them are beautiful 


Perſian horſes, and ſome of them of the 
Arabian breed; but he ſeldom rides any of 
them. Of wheel cartiages, «there are a 
great many of the country faſhion drawn 


by bullocks, principally for the accommo- 


dation of the women; beſides which, he 
has with him a couple of Engliſh chaiſes, 


a buggy or two, and ſometimes a chariot; 


but all theſe, like the horſes, are merely for 


ſhow, and never uſed; indeed, he ſel- 


dom uſes any other conveyance but an 
elephant, or. ſometimes, when fatigued or 


indiſpoſed, a n, of which ſeveral 
actend him. | | 


ke The arms he carries with him are a vaſt 
number of matchlocks—a great many Eng- 
lich pieces of various kinds - piſtols (of 
which he is very fond), a great number, per- 
| haps forty or fifty pairs - bows and arrows 


beſides a ſabres, and daggers in- ü 


numerable. 
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numerable. One or more of all theſe dif- 
ferent kinds of arms he generally has upon 
the elephant with him, and a great many 
more are carried in readineſs by his attend- 
Yr. You 555 


Ilbe animals he carries for ſport are 
dogs, principally greyhounds, of which 
he has about three hundred—hawks, of 


various kinds, at leaſt two hundred— 


a few trained leopards, called Chee tabs, 
for catching deer and to this liſt I may 
add a great many markſmen, whoſe pro- 

feſſion is to ſhoot deer—and fowlers who 
provide game; for there are none of the 
natives of India who have any idea of 
| ſhooting game with ſmall ſhot, or of hunt- 
ing with ſlow hounds. He is alſo furniſhed 
with nets of various kinds, ſome for quail, 
and others very large, for fiſhing, which 
are carried along with him upon elephants, 
attended by fiſhermen, ſo as to be always 
ready to be thrown into any river or lake 


he may meet with on the march. 
| TED | - 
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Beſides this catalogue for the ſport, he 


carries with him every article of luxury 
or pleaſure; even ice is tranſported along 
| with hin to cool his water, and make ices; | 
and a great many carts are logded with the 
Ganges water, which is eſteemed the beſt 
and lighteſt in India, for his drink. © The 
fruits of the ſeaſon, and freſh vegetables, 


are ſent to him daily from his gardens to 
whatever diſtance he may go, by laid bear- 


ers, ſtationed upon the road at the diftance 


of every ten miles, and in this manner con- 
vey whatever is ſent by them at the rate of 


four miles an hour, night and day. Beſides - 
the fighting elephants, which I have men- 


tioned, he has with him fighting antelopes, 
fighting buffaloes, and fighting rams, in 


great numbers: and laftly, of the feathered - 


kind (beſides hawks), he carries with him 
ſeveral hundred pigeons, ſome fighting 
cocks, and an endleſs variety of night- 
| = WW, parrots, minos, &c. all of which 
are carried along with his tents. 
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What 1 "WP hitherto. enumerated are 


the appendages of the Nabob perſonally; 
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beſides whddhs there is a large public Bazar, 
or, in other words, a moving town, attend . 


his camp, conſiſting of ſhopkeepers and 
artificers of all kinds, money-changers, 
dancing women, &c. &c.; ſo that, upon 
the moſt moderate calculation, the number 
of ſouls in his camp cannot be reckoned 
at leſs than twenty thouland, — 


7 * 


There are generally about twenty or 
thirty of the gentlemen of his Court, Who 
attend him on his hunting parties, and are 
the companions of his ſports and pleaſures. 
They are principally his own relations in 
different degrees of conſanguinity; and 
ſuch as are not related to him, are of the 
old reſpectable families of Hindoſtan, who 

either have Jaghires, or are otherwiſe ſup- 
ported by the Nabob: all of theſe are obliged 
to keep a ſmall eftabliſhment of elephants 
for the ſake of attending the Nabob; be- 5 
ſides . a palanquin, &c. ; 


e ee eee, 
his camp, are provided with double ſets of 


tents * wp equipage, which are always 


ſent : 
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ſent on the diy before to the place whither 


he intends going, which is generally about 
eight or ten miles in whatever direction he 
expects moſt game; ſo that by the time he 


Has finiſhed his ſport in the morning, he 


finds the whole "oP ready pitched for his 


reception, 


* 


His Highneſs always riſes before aps 


break, and after uſing t ; the hot bath, he eats 
an Engliſh breakfaſt of tea and toaſt, which 
is generally over by the time the day is well 
broke. He then mounts his elephant, at- 
tended by all his houſehold and Swary, and 
 precedgd by ſome muſicians on horſeback, 
ſinging, and playing on muſical inſtru- 
ments. He proceeds forwards,” and is pre- 
ſently joined, from the different quarters of 
the camp, by the gentlemen of his Court, 


who having paid their reſpects, fall in upon 
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their- elephants on each ſide of, or behind, 


the Nabob's, ſo as to form a regular moving 


Court or Durbar; and in this manner they 


march on converſing together, and looking 
out for game. A great many dogs are led 
| E. x_pe and are conſtantly picking up hares, 
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foxes, jackalls, and ſometimes deer. The 


| hawks are alſo carried immediately before. 


the elephants, and are let fly at whatever 
game is ſprung for them, which generally 
conſiſts of partridges, in great numbers and 
varieties, quails, buſtards, and different 
kinds of herons, which laſt give excellent 
ſport. with the falcons, or ſharp-winged. | 
hawks. The Nabob takes great pains-1n 
ranging the elephants in a regular Jine, 


which is very extenſive, and by proceeding 


in this manner no game can eſcape. The 


” horſe are generally at a little diſtance upon 


the wings, but ſmall parties of three or four 

horſemen are placed in the intervals of, or 
before the elephants, in order to ride after 
the hawks, and aſſiſt the dogs when looſed 
at deer; or very often the horſemen run 
down what we call the hog-deer, without 
any dogs. Wild boars are ſometimes ſtarted, 
and are either ſhot or run down by the dogs 
and horſemen. 


When intelligence is brought of a tyger, 
it is matter of great joy, as that is con- 
ſidered as the principal ſport, and all the 
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' roars and ſkulks away, but is ſhot at as 


ſoon as he can be ſeen; and it is generally 
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reſtSonly ccafional to fill up the time. 


him, which is done by affembling all the 


back, behind. The elephants are then 


formed into a tos! and proceed forward 


away, the line of elephants following him, 
and the Nabob and others ſhooting at him 


as Kn as he can be ſeen, tall he falls. 
| Bg Some- Ef 


regularly; the Nabob and all his attendants | 
having their fire- arms in readineſd. The. 
cover, in which the tyger is moſt frequently 


found, is long graſs, or reeds fo high as 
often to reach above the elephants, and it is 


very difficult to find him in ſuch a place, 
as he either endeavours to ſteal off, gr lies 


ſo cloſe that he cannot be, rouſed till the 
elephants are almoſt upon him. He then 


; 


Preparations aze inſtantly made for purſuing 


elephants, with as many people as can con- 
veniently go upon their backs, and leaving 
all the reſt, whether on foot or on horſe- 


contrived, in compliment to the Nabob. 
| that he ſhall - have the firſt ſhot at him. If 
he 1 is not diſabled, he continues ſkulking 
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Sometimes, when he can be traced to a 
particular ſpot where he couches, the ele- 


phants are formed into a circle round him, 


and in that caſe, when he is rouſed, he 
generally attacks the elephant that is neareſt 
to him, by ſpringing upon him with a 


dreadful roar, and biting at, or tearing him 


with his claws: but in this caſe,. from his 
being obliged to ſhew himſelf, he is ſoon 
diſpatched by the number of ſhots aimed at: 
him; for the greateſt difficulty is to rouſe 


bim, and get a fair view of him. The 


elephants all this time are dreadfully fright- 
ened, ſhrieking and roaring in a manner 


particularly expreſſive of their fear: and 
this they begin as ſoon as they ſmell him, 


or hear him grow], and generally endeavour | 
to tury, back from the place where the tyger 


is: : ſome of them, however, but very few, 


are bold enough to be driven up to attack 
| im, which they do by curling the trunk 
cloſe up under the mouth, and then charging 
the tyger with their tuſks; or they en- 
deavour te to preſs him to death by falling on 
him with their knees, or treading him 
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and her cubs. The Nahob then proceeds 
5 towards his tents upon the new ground, 
that every day is both a marching day and 
a day of ſport; or ſometimes he halts for a 
day or two upon a place that he likes, but 
not often. When he gets to his tents, 
which 1 is generally about eleven or twelve 
o'clock,, he dines, and goes to ſleep for an 
hour or two. In the afternoon he mounts 
his elephant again, and takes a circuit about 
the ſkirts, of the camp, with the dogs and 5 
hawks; or ſometimes amuſes himſelf, with * 
an elephant fight, with ſhooting at a mark, 
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under their FRY If. one tyger is killed, W- 
18 con ſidered as a. good apy but | 


| ſometimes two or three are killed in one day, 
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or even more, if they meet with a female 


or ſuch like amuſements; and this courſfſe 
he repeats every day infeen dutiag be 4 
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| I was preſent two years ago at the chace 


of a wild elephant of prodigious ſize and 


Arength. The plan firſt followed, was to 
endeavour to take him alive by the aſſiſtance - 
of the tame elephants, who try to ſurround 

- him, whilſt he was kept at bay by fire-works, | 


ſuch as (crackers, porte-fires, &c. but he 
always got off from them, notwithſtanding 


the drivers upon ſome of the tame elephants 
got ſonear as to throw noozes of very ſtrong 
ropes over his head, and endeavoured to 
"detain him by faſtening them round trees, 
but he ſnapped them like packthread, and 
held on his way towards the foreſt. The 


Nabob then ordered ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt furious of his fighting elephants 
to be brought up to him. As ſoon as one 
of "them came near him, he turned and 


charged him with dreadful fury; fo much 


ſo, that in the ſtruggle with one of them, 


he broke one of his tuſks by the middle, I 
ud dle brd 


zen piece (Which was upwards 
of two inches in diameterf of ſolid ivory) 
flew up in the air ſeveral yards above their 


heads. "HERE repelled the attacks of the 
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lighting elaphants, he we his way with 


a flow and ſullen pace towards his cover. 


The Nabob then ſeeing no poſſibility of 


 takifg him alive, gave orders for killing 


him. An inceſſant fire tom match-locks 


was immediately commencedupon him from 


= 


all quarters, but with little effect, for he 
twice turned round and charged the party, 
In one of theſe charges he ftruck obliquely 
upon the elephant which the“ Prince rode, 


and threw him, on his ſide, butsfortunately 


paſſed on without offering farther injury to 


him. The Prince, by laying hold of the 


Howdah, kept himſelf in his ſeat, but the 


| ; ſervant he had behind, and every thing he 
had with him on the Howdah, was thrown 
off to a great diſtance. At laft, our griſly | 


enemy was overpowered by the number of 


bullets ſhowered upon” him from all ſides, : 


and Ke fell dead, after having received, as 


was computed, upwards of one thouſands 
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4 This Prince was the Shaw Zadah eldeſt ſon to the 


| Great Mogul, who had at this time taken refuge with the 
. from the ene of his father's miniſters. 
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balls i in his body : he had carried us a 8 
of 'vight or ten miles after him, and afforded 
us ſport from morning till twelve o'clock. 

The following year the Nabob took fifteen 
wild elephants at once. They had wan- 
dered up a narrow valley in the mountains, 


which was terminated by inacceſſible pre- 


cipices, and when they had got to the end of 


it, the country people threw up a ſtrong 


rampart of trees, ſtones, earth, &c. acroſs 
the valley behind them, and confined them 
in it, After having been much reduced by 
hunger, they were all taken alive, by let- 
ting in the tame elephants amongſt them. 


The hunting the wild buffaloe is alſo 


performed by ſhooting him from elephants ;- 


but he runs ſo faſt that it is very difficult to 


'get up with him, and as there are no dogs 


who will attack him, the horſemen.are ſent 


after him to endeavour to ſtop or turn him, 


but they dare not venture near, as he runs. 
at them, and can eaſily toſs a horſe with his 
horns, if he comes within his reach: but 


as 


. a 


L708 
as to let the elephants come up, he is ſoon 
diſpatched by the match- lock: Tome of the 


buffaloes are of prodigious ſize and irengt 
and have an uncommonly wild and furious 
look, and they are ſo formidable ,; 
jungles, - it is ſaid even the largeſt royal 
tyger never ventures to attack them. 3 


Lihove never · ſeen the Mioceros hunted, + 
although thereare many of them on the route 
the Nabob goes; but they generally keep 
to the. thick foreſts where it is impoſſible to 
follow them. When they can be got at, 
they Re purſued upon elephants and ſhot; 
but it is both more difficult and dangerous 
than any other ſport, for egen the elephant 
is not ſafe againſt Him; for if he charges 
an elephant and rips him with his horn, he . 
generally kills him on the ſpot; and ex- 
cept his eyes or temples, and a ſmall part 
of his breaſt before the ſhoulder, he is in- 
vulnerable to the largeſt muſquet ball in 
11 55 other y_ of his holy | 


| When his Prince i is with the Nabob upon 


the party, the etiquette obſerved in regard to - 
1 | im, 


* 


1 1 
him, isthis: as ſoda: as the Nabob i is mounted. 
he goes in front of the Prince's tent, . 
there waits till he is ready; as ſoon as his 
Royal Highneſs comes out of his tent, the 1 
Vizier pays bis obeiſance by making his 
elephant kneel down, and then makes three 
ſalamt to him. The Prince is then mounted 
upon his elephant, which is made to ad- | 
Vance about eight or ten paces in front of \ — 
the Nabob and the reſt of the party, and 
in that lation he marches on. When they 

arrive at the new camp, the Nabob attends 
him to the door of his tent, and. then takes | 


his leave; and this form he repeats regu-" 
as twice 8 wi 


As you may be curious to know how 1 
diſpoſe of myſelf in the party, 8 
briefly mention it. I generally have two | 

or three elephants of\my own well ca- 1 
pariſoned, and a doubled ſet of tents, one 
of which is always ſent on with the Na- 

bob's, ſo that I am entirely independent in 
reſpe& to my equipage; and as both the 

Perſian and Iudoſtan languages are familiar 

to me, I mix a good deal in converſation 


AP 
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with the Nahob and the gentlemen about 
him, and conform myſelf as much as 
poſſible to their manners and cuſtoms; and 
although I am deſirous of being conſidered: 
entirely on an equal footing with the na- 

5 tive gentlemen about the court, yet the 
Vizier generally ſhews me particular marks 


of attention, by way me ride .cloſe to 
himſelf. . 


ExrLANATION of Local Worps. 
Amary,—The machine faſtened upon the 
back of the elephant for riding in. It is 
| generally made of wood, painted and 
SE gilded. It is of a ſquare form, with ledges 
about eight inches high, and in two divi- 
ſſions, the largeſt before, and a ſmall one 
> behind for à ſervant; the firſt diviſion is 
from three to four feet wide, with cuſhions ' + 
and bedding in it; and the whole is covered | 
by acanopy, ſupported with eight ſtandards, 
and covered with Engliſh broad cloth, either 
plain or embroidered. | 
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Eeudab. —The fame as an amary, bit 250 
without a canopy. ; 
ERhöbidmitgar.—KA footman, or valetde 
þ chambre. 1 b . > A | 
Harcara.— A ſervant employed for meſ- 
ſages, and to proeure intelligence. | 
_ Chebdar.—A ſervant who carries a ſilver 
" mace. in front of the proceſſion, who at- 
tends at the door to announce ſtrangers and + 
viſitors, and who is Tent py mellages of 
ceremony. 
eee, ſect of U indoſtan ſoldiers, 
en, employed as guards. 
Fraſbes.— Servants whoſe buſineſs is to 
| uch tents in the field, and in the houſe to 
| ſpread the carpets, &c. and keep the apart 
5 ments clean. 
Aenanab.— The Seraglio. 
Jungle. Deſert and uncultivated places, 
whether covered with long graſs or reeds, 
or with bruſh-wood, or foreſts, 
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